“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they recetved the Word, 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


so.” —* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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Causes beyond the controul of the Edi- 
tor have, almost from the commencement 
ef this paper, produced more or less of ir- 
© regularity in its appearance, and, ulti- 
» mately, its susfension. It has not been 
© for the want of patronage, nor from the 
© default of subscribers; for few papers 
> have been more favoured in these partic- 
© ulars, anda still less number there are to 
© which these advantages have been so little 
© available. We are sensible that no apol- 
) egiescan countervail the past disappoint- 
>» ments of our patrons, but they will, we 
© hope, lighten the censure which would 
©) otherwise rest on ourselves. Certainly 
> our efforts, however ineffectual, have not 
© been wanting to prevent them in time 
past. They will be continued, and: we 
© have reason to expect from arrangements 

J now made, with better success, in time to 

come. 

‘ Subscribers who have not received all 

_ their numbers, will, on giving us notice, be 

“speedily supplied. ‘The first volume of the 

work, apart of which was burnt, is at last 

completed, and has been transmitted to 

those to whom it is due, as far as we can 
ecollect. Such as do not receive it will 
lease to inform us of the omission. — 

We have established an agency here, to 
}whom subscribers and agents in other 
~ places, are authorized to make remittan- 
"ees; and on whom will rest our resfonsi- 
__ bility to subscribers, as well past as future. 
_ ‘The want of such an arrangement was 
ce Felt. Whenever an obligation is created, 
_ the point where it rests ought to be desig- 
ated. 
+) Future subscribers who may want 
{Volume I. will be entitled to it at a re- 
-fuced price, and the delivery of it 
of postage, Letters and 


cations, post paid, and addressed to the 
Editor, or to the general agent at Wil- 
mington, will be punctually attended to. 
EpIror. 
ROBERT OWEN’S 
“NEW SYSTEM OF SOCIETY.” 


The discourses on this subject, deliver- 
ed last winter at Washington City, by 


this foreigner, together with his lectures | 


since, in different parts of the United 
States, have excited considerable atten- 
tion, and discussion in various quarters : 
many have fallen in with his plans, and 
several communities, it is said, are form- 
ing. The projector has himself bought 
out the Harmonists, in Indiana, and a suf- 
ficient number of persous have presented 
themselves there toform a “a prelimina- 
ry society.” ‘Thus the schemes of this 
reformer will, ere long, be in the full tide 
of experiment. 

We are not at all surprised that the 
splendid scheme of Robert Owen, so plau- 
sible at first view, and promising so much, 
should dazzle the minds of many, and su- 
percede, in their view,all other modern 
plans of reformation, that are accomplis- 
hing so little. We marvel not that many 
are found willing to embark their hopes 
and their fortunes with one, who, reckless 
of adverse winds or tides, promises to 
land them, with infallible certainty, on the 


banks of deliverance—in a modern Cana- — 


an, flowing “with milk and honey.” 
This system, which is to produce the 
most stupendous results in the affairs of 
men, is denominated by th¢ author, the 
“ Science of circumstances.” Its “princi- 
ples,” which we are told “ are abundant> 


Jy competent to relieve soeiety from its er 
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rors and evils,” are laid down in a work 
published by R. Owen in 1812, in Eng- 
land, and in his lectures in this country, 
delivered and published the present year. 
These “principles,” descanted on at some 
length in the above works, may be com- 
pressed into a few propositions, as follows : 
1. Man is the mere creature of circum- 
stances,and hasno agency whatever in 
the formation of his own character. 
' On this subject the author says, “In the 
formation of character, man is a flassive 
being”——* The character of man is, with- 
out a single exception, formed for him”? — 
“ Man never did, nor isit possible he ever 
ean, form his own character”—* Circum- 
stances over which we have no controul, 


form cur language, disposition, Aadits, sen-_| 


timents, religion, feeling and conduct”— 
“Man is a being to be irresistibly con- 
trouled by external circumstances, and to 
be compelled to act according to the know- 
ledge w these circumstances produce 
in him.” 

2. Mfan has no power or controul over 
Ais natural inclinations. 

This proposition flows as a necessary 
eonsequence from the preceding one. The | 


formation of character depends much on | | 
our “natural inclinations”—it may, in- | 


deed, be safely affirmed. that the most 


important distinctions isv the characters of 
men turn on the point of controaling, or | 


vielding to their “natural inclinations.” 


To say, therefore, that “ man isa passive | 


being,” in the “formation of his charac- 
ter,” is the same thing as to assert that 
he “ has no power or controul over his nat- 
ural inclinations.” 


not left this proposition on the ground of | 
inference merely, for he plainly declares. 
it when he says that, “neither the infant | 
nor future man, has any controul over his | 


natural inclinations.” 

3. Alun is not an accountable being, and 
hence he is not asukject for merit, or de- 
merit, nor for rewards or punishmenis. 

“The old systems of the world,” says 
Owen, “by which 1 mean adi the pastand 
the present proceedings of mankind, pre- 
supposes that human nature is originally 


corrupt; that man forms his own belief, 
and his own character—that if these shall 


be formed in a particular manner, the in- 


dividual will deserve an artificial reward 


But Robert Owen has | 


| 
| 


| 


both here and hereafier, but if this belief, 
and this character shall not be so formed, 
the individual will deserve an artificial 
punishment both here and Aereafter. The 
theory of the old system is, therefore, 


founded on notions directly ofifrosed to our. 


nature, and its practice is individual re. 
wards and punishments.”—*Our consti- 
tution was formed by the power whick 
originally gave it existence, to be influen- 
ced by the eircumstances which should 
surround it, so as to receive amy opinion, 
whether ¢rue or false, in accordance with 
facts, or oftfrosed to them, and to become, 
in consequence, cither ignorant or intelli- 
gent, miserable or happy, and as these re- 
sults were not frroduced by the or 
CONSENT of the individual, no one whe 
experienced them, could rationally be- 
come a subject of praise or blame; of re- 
ward or fiunishment.” ‘Thus, according 
to Owen, all wicked actions are the natu- 


ral and necessary effects arising from the @ 
| injurious circumstances, in which indi- @ 
viduals are placed, and with which ¢heir @ 


will or consent has no connexion or parti- 
cipation. 


4, It is in the power of man ee merely | 
making himself acquainted with the * New § 


science of circumstances,” to make other 
men virntTuOUS and HAPPY, and that a 
certainly and infallibly, as the potter 
moulds the fassive clay under his 
hands. 


On this part of the subject the author, a 


after speaking of the influence of educa- 


| tion, asks, “ And is it nota clear and evi- 


dent deduction from these facts, that those 


who govern society, possess the power, it i 


they knew how to use it, to combine and 
regulate the circumstances which ought 
to influence and form the character of ev- 


ery individual of the rismg generation’ § 
| And thus do they possess within them- 


selves, the sure means of creating afflu- 
ence, intelligence, virtue, and sapcinen, 
throughout the whole population.” —“Are 
there not men around me, [in Congress] 
even now, in the actual possession of éen- 
fold more power and influence than are 
requisite, to stem the torrent of error and 


‘misdirection of the finest feelings, and 


best faculties of our nature? I know 
there are, and trust they will now man- 
fully and promptlystep forward and place 


fi 
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emselves in the gap between the present 
4d the future, and from this Capitol, in 
eiy collective capacity, say to the world, 


indness, and union, shall take their place, 


Bent and congress of this new empire, 
Bave only now, as I have previously sta- 
fed, to wil/ this change, and it will be at 
nce effected” — —“The rulers of these 
ae Rates, in coming to a decision on this sub- 


e human race, both in this and in future 
nerations.”—“The previous history of 
man existence demonstrates these prin- 


to be unerring, and, whenever ju- 


Siciously applied in practice they will a/- 
Mays prove successful”—* By the new 
Meience of circumstances, without any 
Sapance of failure, virtue, intelligence, af- 
Mmience, and happiness, may be secured to 
Mery individual of the rising generation.” 
meThe remedy “ possesses no more prac- 


of life’—*“ My belief has 
g been, that whenever society should 
p fully prepared to admit of one experi- 
Sent on the new system, it could not fail 
be also prepared to admit the principle | 
Som which it has been derived, and to be | 
for all the practice which must 
@manate from the principle; and, in con- 
Mquence, that the change could not be | 
Sane of slow progression, but it must take 
Mace at once, and make an immediate | 
hd almost instantaneous revolution in the 
Minds and manners of the society in which 

shall be introduced” Here then, we 
pve before us the mafural means by 
hich, on sure grounds, society may be 
Bade virtuous, and immediately improv- 

1 to an extent that no one can limit,” &c. 
Before leaving this proposition it will be 
ell to inform the reader that the “ new 

| ience of circumstances” consists in with- 


& 


rawing those circumstances which tend 


> > generate, continue, or increase early 
1 @@ad habits, “and the introduction of others 
1 an opposite characters and that the 
y PMdjects to be attained—or, in other words, 


- (the New Religion”—consists in “secu- 
J ge happiness [temporal] for the great- 


Now shall the government of force, and 
raud, and disunion, cease, and from hence- | 
truth, and sincerity, and charity, and | 


id superstition, and prejudice shall no | 
have dominion here’ The govern-_ 


ect, will have to decide on the destinies of | 


al difficulties, than many of the common — 


est numberof human beings.” The means 
for accomplishing this are stated by the 
author to be, “ ist: by a proper training 
and etlucation, from birth, of the mental 
and physital powers of each individual ; 
2d. by arrangements to enable each indi- 
vidual to procure, in the best manner, at 
all times, a full supply of those things 
which are necessary and the most benefj- 
| cial for human nature; and 3d. that alé 
| individuals should be so wnited and com- 
- bined, in a sccial system, as to give to each 
the greatest benefit from society.”— 
| “These,” says Owen, “are surely the 
| great objects of human existence.”—* If I 
| am fight,” continues the author, “the first 
| and most important inquiry for human 
| beings ought to be, to ascertain what cir- 
| cumstances produce evil, and what good, 
and how circumstances can be arranged to 
i hroduce the /atter, and exclude the for- 
mer’’—“* A model of the combinations to 
| produce those beneficial results is now be- 
| fore you”—*it may be justly considered 
| to be a new machine for performing, in a 
| superior manner, a// the purposes of hu- 
life.” 


\ . Man has no other guide or rule of 
than his reason. 

| . ‘To support this proposition I need only 
| quote the following sentence: “Man has 
i} 


no other means of discovering what is 
_ false, except by his faculty of reason, or 


"power of acquiring and comparing the 
| ideas which he receives.” 


In a future essay we intend to examine 
\ the system of Robert Owen, as it appea 

| in firactice; at present we shall confine 
| oursely es to his theory. The foregoing 
| prepositions, although they are not laid 
_down by him in the form and manner in 
| which we have stated them ; yet they are 
' fairly, we think, deducible from what he 
has written on the subject. The strange 
discrepancies expressed or implied by 
them, can hardly escape the observation 
of the reader: we subjoin the following 
| brief remarks: 

1. The doctrine included in the three 
first propositions, represents man as capa- 
‘| ble of acting only on animal and mech in- 
ical principles. They apply to the brute 
and the idiot. Over these, “external cir- 
cumstances have an irresistible influence.” 
They apply, atso, te the infantile state: 
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{n this stage of the existence of man, the 
fresent desire is the measure of good, and 
the present aversion that of evil. ‘The 
rational and moral faculties are, as yet, 
guiescent, and he isincapable of perceiv-. 
ing what is best for him ufon the whole. 

In health, he knows not how to avoid 
the causes of pain or of sickness—sick, lic 
refuses the nauseous draught; he is alike 
incapable of being swayed in his present 
movements, by future prospects of good 
or of evil. Over his natural inclinations 
he exerts “no controul’”—he is not ac- 
countable for his actions. But, as the 


child advances in years, new principles of : 


action begin to unfold themselves,—rea- 

son and conscience begin to operate and 
to raise him above the brute—above the 
inere “creature of external circumstan- 

ces.” He is now dignified with a new 

character, and walks forth a MORAL 

AGENT—an accountable being: life and 
death, blessing and cursing, lie before him, 
and he hears a voice behind him, saying, 
“this is the way, walk thou in it.” 

It is readily admitted that education has 

a powerful influence in the formation of 
character. On this subject our author’s 

views are, to a certain extent, correct, but 

they are not new. “Train up a child, 

says Solomon, in the way he should go, 

and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” But that the force of education 

and of external circumstances, operate, in 

determining the human character, to the 

extent that R. Owen pretends—that they 

exert an irresistible controul, so as to pros- 

trate reason and conscience, and all moral 

agency, and accountability, is wholly at 

variance with reason, religion, and the ex- 

perience of all ages. The rational and 

moral principles, are implanted in the 
soul by God himself, and however they 

may be debased, and their operations coun- 

teracted by second causes, they can ne- 

ver be anaihilated. “I hey are possessed, 
in common, by the whole haman species, 
aud a freedom is given to each—a choice 

toconform to their ennobling influence, 
vr to yield himself a willing victim tothe 

animal principles of action, to become the 

“creature of circumstances”: thus Cicero: 


“Duplex enim est vis animorum atque 
naturxz. Una pars in appetitu posita est, 


qua hominem hue et illuc rapit, altera im | the necessity of a regula reeulans, whick 


| of the folly and fallacy of Owen’s doc- 


ratione, que docet et explanat quid facien- 
dumve sit. Ita fit ut ratio preesit appeti- 
tus obtemperet.” 

livery act of reason which leads us te 
forego a fresent pleasure to avoid a future 
pain—every sting of conscience that the 
culprit feels—are all so many evidences 


trine. Noah, Confucius, Socrates, Moses, 
the Prophetsand Apostles; Calvin, Luther, 
Fox, Penn, Wesley,—all the reformers, 
in short, of every age are so many wit- 
nesses that prove its absurdity—that 
prove the possibility of rising above sur. 
rounding circumstances—of man becom- 
ing the creature of reason and of con 
science, amidst universal corruption. 

To suppose man “entircly fassive in 
the formation of his character,” is to de- 
strey every germ of reformation. Let 
society once become corrupt and wicked, 
and it must ever remain so, if this doc- 
trine be true. If surrounding circum- 
stances exert an irresistible controul over 
every individual, there can be no redeem- 
ing power or influence left, to rescue from 
general depravity. But this is contra- 
dicted by the history of our race; and 
that whether we consider man in an indi- 
vidual, or collective capacity. Owen him- 
self is a living evidence of the falsity d 
his own theory. 

The 4th and 5th propositions are at va- 
riance and wholly incompatible with the 
preceding ones. That any one man has 
it in his power to make any other man 
“ virtuous and happy,” and that “ without 
chance of failure,” is in itself sufficiently 
strange: but when this irresistible re- 
former is himself supposed to be the mere 
sport of second causes, a creature of ne- 
cessity, and wholly “passive” to opera- 
tions beyond his controul, we perceive ¢ 
glaring inconsistency in the author’s 
scheme. Again, to presume that a crea- 
ture wholly fassive to the operation of cir- 
cumstances, and having “ no controul over 
his natural inclinations,” is at the same 
time, a subject for the operation and gui- 
dance of reason, is not less absurd. Thus 
this “ new machine” of reformation, which 
is to perform, “in a superior manner, all 
the purposes of human life,” grates on its 
hinges, and hobbies in its motion, evincin 
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we in vain seek for in any of its parts: 
which the inventor has overlooked, and 
which no power short of that of Deity can 


supply. 


The author has spoken eloquently of 
the evil tendency of creeds, and systems, 
and sects. In all this we entirely agree 
with him. But, why does he propose a_ 
ereed, a theory, or system? And, whilst 
deprecating the abuse of imposing names, 
why does he name this creed the “new 
religion.”? Thus has he added another 
ereed, and confession of faith, and another 
sect, to the long catalogue already existing. 
Like all other sectarians too, he condemns, 
universally, adl other sects but his own! ! 


However much abused the word Reii- 
gion has been, there is still, such a thing 
as religion; and we would define it that 
system of fractice (not theory) which es- 
tablishes and maintains sucha relation be- 
tween man and his Creator, as to secure 
the happiness of the former, and thus ac- 
eomplish the end of his creation. This | 
yelation once established, the proper rela- " 
tions between man and man, and between 
man and all the other creatures, would as | 
infallibly follow, as the shadow follows the 


substance. Now what is this “new reli- | 
gion” of R. Owen, that isto “ perform all | 
the purposes of human life?” It proposes | 
to establish a certain relation between | 
man and man, and between man and the 
creatures. Here it terminates. Time 
forms its boundary. In his doctrine (we | 
speak not of his practice) the author re- | 
eognizes no relation between man and his 
Creator, nor between man and that eter- | 
nity to which he is hastening. That fac- 
ulty (sense of the Deity) in man, and the | 


divine power or principle which actuates | 
it, and which together, form the cennect- 
ing link—establish this relation between 
God and his rational family, seem not to 
be recognized in Owen’s system: or, at 
least, the outlines of hisscheme, are whol- 
ly incompatible with their existence: for 
man is the creature of necessity—has no 
controul over himself—is wholly “pas- 
sive” as to his state, or character—is not 
an accountable being ; nor a subject of re- 
wards, or punishments. The term “n¢w 
religion,” therefore, which the author ap- 


plies to his scheme, appears to us not less | 


| 


deceptive and objectionable, than those 
used to designate former systems, and 
which have too often served to give cur- 
rency to false coin—to cover hypocrisy 
and fraud. Here we close our remarks 
on the theory of R. Owen. In our next 
essay we anticipate a more pleasant task ; 
for R. Owen in practice, is very different 
from R. Owen in theory. 
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In a former number, or numbers, we 
passed some strictures on Miller’s lec- 
ture “On the utility and importance of 
creeds and confessions of faith.’ We 
continue the same subject, by the follow~ 
ing quotations froma work written by 
Jaan M. Duncan, minister of a Presbyte- 
rian Church in Baltimore, in support of 
the views contained in a discourse, called 
“A plea for Ministerial Liberty,” pro+ 
nounced in the same seminary (Princeton) 
where Miller, a short time afterwards, de- 
livered his “lecture”; and, although there 
is no direct allusion, in this lecture,to Dun- 
can’s discourse, yet the former follows the 
latter so closely that the design of the 
modery champion for Calvinistic creeds, 
and orthodoxy, cannot be misunderstood. 
Judging, however, from the extract given 
below, every unprejudiced reader, we 
think, will perceive the great preponder- 
ance of Duncan’s talents and arguments 
over those of his very orthodox brother. 


“It is really a matter of deep regret, 
that subjects, of known and universal con- 
cern, should be systematically lifted above 
the reach of common minds. That those 


| very things, which every man should en- 


deavour distinctly and fully to apprehend 
for himself,—and particularly, when the 
means by which he may make them 
fairly his own, are really provided, and 
freely proffered—must yet be encum- 
bered by perplexing arrangements, which 
his fathers have thought proper to trans- 
mit. It is a deplorable state of intellect- 
ual existence—an inanity which all ought 
most earnestly to deprecate for them- 
selves and their children. Religion is 
just such a subject; and, of that class of 


subjects, the most inestimable. In rela- 


tion to it, the scriptural injunction is, Ze 
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heart, the habits of his life, after all the 


“thers, be thought so conclusive >—Why 
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every mun be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. No man may neglect a pearl of 
such great price. His soul is at stake; 
his decisions are for eternity ; the opera- 
tions of his mind, the affections of his 


eulogy he may receive, and all the cen- 
sure he may incur, on earth, are all re- 
served for divine inspection, at a divine 
tribunal. The righteousness of those who 
have gone before him cannot save him; 
the'r iniquities cannot condemn him ; and, 
that ‘the fathers have eaten a sour grape 
and the children’s teeth are set on an 
edgc,’ cannot excuse him. He must an- 
swer for himself, and for himself alone.-— 
Then surely not to think, not to feel, not 
to act, as personally accountable, is a 
spiritual delirium, which makes him the- 
object of the profoundest pity; a spiit- 
ua! -berration, for which theologians shall 
in vain attempt vo apologize —Tamely to 
surrender his personal independence— 
voluntarily to take refuge in the opinions 
of his fathers ; or to permit others to im- 
pose on him such terms of communion in 
spiritual things; and offer him oral or 
writteh tradition, in reom cf the word ot 
God, which me!ts and transforms the hu- 
man heart; who would not call forth all 
his strength, and expend ail his charity, 
in a determined effort to disenthral socie- 
ty from such an ill-fated system of men- 
tal and spiritual mismanagement ? 

“ These reflections do not proceed from 
a sickly fancy, insulated by its own fever- 
ish impulses trom the actual circumstan- 
ces of real life; ranging among dark 
forms of human sorrow, which have no 
existence ; or dwelling upon fantastic vi- 
sions which itself rapidly creates. The 
attributes of social life, whether religious 
or political, are not always the most de- 
lightful subjects a moral writer is called 
to canvass. We apprehend, we have 
been partially describing the situation in 
which creeds*and confessions place the 
members of the church. Else, why should 
the denial of the authority of those eccle- 
siastical instruments, be considered as al- 
most infallible proof of gross and soul-de- 
stroving heterodoxy? Why should an 
argument, made up of a detailed report 
ef the opinions and practices of the fa- 


to give truth a scriptural rather thana 
scholastic form, excite so Many suspicions 
against him who makes it, and create gq 
many heart-burnings in Christian assem- 
blies ? 

“Suffer us to declare what we have 
been made to feel on this subject. Our 
own experience, to go no further than the 
discourse delivered at Princeton, is@our 
voucher. We feel, that we cannot dis- 
own the supreme authority of our fathers, 
and determine to think for. ourselves, 
without provoking the displeasure of 
professing Christians. We feel, that we 
cannot furnish illustrations of evangelical 
truth, framed according to our best con- 
ceptions, and modified to meet the pecu- 
liarities of the day in which we live, as 
far as we apprehend those peculiarities, 
without incurring the heaviest censure, 
under a gratuitous assumption that we are 
not ‘ walking in the footsteps of the flock.’ 
We feel, that we cannot whisper a doubt 
as to the theological views of divines of 
‘the olden time,’ or review the crude no- 
tions of our youth by the severer thought 
of maturer years, without finding our 
change to be our reproach, in the estima-§ 
tion of thousands whose opinions we value. 
We feel, that to abandon that mode af 
spiritual exposition, which makes every 
text to utter some Calvinistic or Armin- 
ian dogma; and to exchange it for that 
which brings up, every conscience to the 
bar of divine revelation, to answer for 
itself ; or which pours the full radiance 
of the Bible over the individual and social 
habits of men, is to subject ourselves to be 
reviled for a breach of ordination vows. 
These things we have been made to feel ; 
and we cannot reject the testimony of 
our senses. ‘The doctrines of our forefa- 
thers have been constituted, in practical 
life, the rules of our faith. We must have 
their ideas, their terms, their intellectual 
associations ; every thing must be conse- 
crated by antiquity, or we are not ortho- 
dox, Once more we ask, who would not 
labour to redeem society from such men- 
tal servitude? Who can suppose that he 
has too much to sacrifice, to bring men 
back to God, and to induce them to think 
for themselves, as if they had a mind and 


conscienee of their own? 


| should an honest and conscientious effort, 
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«We propose a question, if it will not 
startle the reader as daring and presump- 
tuous. Are we not, or may we not be- 
come, as good judges of the Scriptures, as 
any of the fathers? For example; when 
it is declared, that “God so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but might have everlasting 
life ;’ can we not understand this over- 
ture, as well as’ any apostolic father? 
And after all that men, both ancient and 
modern, may say about it, must we-not be 
personally taught its meaning by the Ho- 
ly Ghost dwelling in us? Let us go a step 
farther, and ask another question. As to 
the application of scriptural principles to 
present circumstances, do we not under- 
stand them éeffer than our fathers? They 
did not live in our day ; they knew noth- 
ing of the peculiarities of our age; they 
eould not foresee the operations of the 
public mind, under the full developement 
' of political liberty, the large advances of 
science, the changes in language, or that 
enthusiastic spirit which now animates the 
‘Bible cause. We award to them, as we 
eught, closer and more accurate views of 
the circumstances of their own age; for 
we know comparatively little about them; 
but, as we value our responsibility, we 
must judge for ourselves in this age, which 
God has committed to our thought and 
management. Then why must we be 
eompelled to speak as they spoke, to 
write as they wrote, or to sing as they 
sung? If they thought it necessary to 
write creeds, does it follow that we must 
“write them too? If they thought they 
had a right to frame a creed for them- 
selves, does it follow that we have not a 
right to make a creed for ourselves? If 
they were good and holy men, does it fol- 
low that we may not be good and holy 
men too?—Yet we cannot move a single 
step in this argument, without being re- 
yninded of the superior excellencies of our 
fathers, and hearing whole generations 
reviled by acharge of their dwarfish stat- 
ure and diminutive powers. Has their 
authority foreclosed all discussion? Have 
their Synodical decrees irrevocably pre- 
cestinated whatever may come to pass it. 
these days, and sealed up all our ecclesi- 
astical operations under an unchanging 
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ate? We beg leave to examine this mat- 
ter for ourselves; and ask our brethren 
to suffer us to discuss it in a candid, manly 
and Christian manner. Our petition does 
not transcend the rights which are secur- 
ed to us by the word of God, and the re- 
publican institutions of our own happy 
land. ‘ 


“We do not think, as has already been 
observed, that the testimony of the early 
fathers is worth half the credit that is so 
gratuitously conferred upon it; to which- 
soever Side of the present controversy it 
may be favourable. Of the value of 
creeds, and of the authority by which 
they are imposed, weare fully as compe- 
petent to judge as they were. Chey were 
men like ourselves; and sinfal men, and 
very sinfal men too, as well as those of the 
present day, who must now breathe by 
their good will. We moreover do not 
think, that the early ages of Christianity 
afford any evidence in favour of creeds, as 
they are at present forced upon our at- 
tention; but that their evidence is entire- 
ly against the popular opinion on this sub- 
ject.” 


Thus free enquiry into this very im-. 


portant subject is extending, and finding 
its way, among every sect of Christians: 
and we believe it will go on, until true li- 
berty of conscience, shall be established 
on the ruins of creeds, and systems.—I say 
on the ruins of creeds and systems; for, 
whilst these flourish, religious liberty must 
wither and “die daily.” While ever a 
high importance is attached to mere opin- 
ion, controversy—bitter, and endless con- 
troversy—must dwell amongst men. 


It is a common saying, that there are 
good men—even the best of men—amongst 
all sects: such then must be in possession 
of the true religion—and true religion is 
one, as fuith isone—*“ One Lord, one faith» 
one baptism.” Yet the opinions, the creeds, 
the systems of these menare various and 
contradictory. Does not this single fact 
prove sufficiently that true religion is 
something quite distinct from ofiinion— 
from “1 believe”—or, “I do not believe ?”” 

I appeal to the good sense, the experi- 
ence of any man, for an answer to this 
simple question, what is religion? It con- 
sists not in opinions, for it exists where 
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these are diametricaily ofifosite to each 
other. It consists not in creeds, fora wick- 
ed man can say that he devoutly believes, 


with the church-man, in the thirty-nine’ 


articles—a wicked man can say that he 
devoutly dedieves inthe Presbyterian con- 
fession of faith—a wicked man can say 
that he devoutly believes with the papist, 
in transubstantiation—or with the Metho- 
dist, in instantaneous conversion—or with 
the Quaker, in the light within. What 
then is religion? Reader! it is not found 
in the Aead, or the tongue, but in the Aeart. 
dt consists in a certain internal operation, 
or feeling, and an acting, or doing agree- 
ably thereto. What is love—even the 
love of God? Is it an opinion, or a sensa- 
tion? How then does it operate? Will 
it lead a man to his desk and dictate a 
ereed to him, to bind his brother, or per- 
haps to persecute—to gibbet him; or will 
it lead him abou to do good to his fellow 
creatures—‘“to visit the widow and the 
atherless in their afflictions,” and keep 
himself “ unspotted from the world’? 


-Whatare mercy, benevolence, humility, 
patience, &e. but sensations, the several 


operations of which are to be fe/¢ in order 


to be known, in the soul of man? But 
Feelings, it is said, are deceptive and delu- 
sive, and often lead even into fanaticism, 
To this sophistry we oppose the golden 
rule—* By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Here is the infallible—and the 
only infallible standard, If a man goes 
about doing good—and returns good for 
evil—if he be jratient under affliction, 
humble m prosperity—kind to all men— 
visiting the widow and the fatherless, and 
keeping himself unspotted from the world 
—shall not such an one be esteemed re/i- 
gious? No! unless he shall have adopt- 
ed a creed—a list, longer or shorter, of J 
believes—he will be pronounced by the 
orthodox of every sect, out of the pale of 
God’s mercy—any thing but a Christian! 
Having, out of the hundred creeds alrea- 
dy manufactured to’ his Hand, chosen 
one for himself, what is hethen? In the 
eyes of the orthodox of every other sect 
but his own, he is still unfit for the king- 


om of heaven, forhe is—a neretic!! 


PRACTICE. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
REVIEW. 


A pamphlet has been sent to us from 
Mount Pleasant, (Ohio) entitled “ Ex- 
tracts from the writings of the early 
members of the Society of Friends, on the 
Divinity of Christ, the benefits of his com- 
ing, the Scriptures, &c., together with 
some additional observations on these and 
other subjects connected with them: the 
whole designed to vindicate the character 
of our primitive Friends, and the doc- 
trines they maintained. By Ldisha Bates. 
Mountpleasant, 1825.” pp. 56. 

The author in the first part of this pam- 
phiet labours to “ vindicate the character 
of our primitive Friends,” by making 
quotations from their writings to prove 
that they believed in “the divinity of 
Christ.” But he has been guilty of a very 
important omission, at the very threshold 
of the subject. He has failed to tell us 
what he means by the “divinity of Christ.” 
This was the more necessary as this ex- 
pression is not Scrifitural; neither is it, 
found in any of the quotations which he 


‘has made, to show that the writers be- 


lieved and advocated it. 

To have clear notions and definitions af 
the terms employed even in things tangi- 
bie to our senses is important : how much 
more so, then in subjects of a metaphysi- 
cal nature—subjects intangible to our 
senses, and in a great degree, even beyond 
the limits of our observation and experi- 
ence! Much of the controversy on reli- 
gious subjects has had its origin in the 
want of this clear understanding of the 
import of the words and phrases used by 
the disputants. 

The author has, in this work, present- 
ed a very serious charge, expressed om 
implied, against some of his brethren in 
religious profession :—no less than a de- 
nial of one of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. This circumstance constituted 
another forcible reason—laid an addition- 
al obligation on him to point out with the 
utmost clearness, the foundation on which 
the charge rests. The very terms, how- 
ever, in which this charge is brought, are 
left undefined: terms too which are- ca- 


pable of being varapus/y interpreted, and 
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which have certainly been variously ac- |) other body of people in Christendom. Is 


cepted by many who have been ranked 
amongst the great and good, in different 
ages of the world. 

The author has opened a broad field 
for conjecture as to the meaning which 
he attaches to the phrase “divinity of 
Christ”—a field bounded by what is 
termed Unitarianism on the one side, and 
tritheism on the other—a field where a 


hundred sects have fought, and bled, and | 


conquered in their turn, enriching the soil 
with the blood, or the ashes of their op- 
ponents! Here we perceive the Sabellion, 
the Cartesian, the Platonic, and the Aris- 
totelian schemes. There again, we sce 
the Athanasian, whose place is more con- 
spicuous than all the rest, for it is mark- 
ed with BLoop! On this map laid down 
by human folly, and human wickedness, 


are to be seen also, in distinct compart- | 
ments, the more modern plans of Howe, | 


Waterland, Bull, Burnet, Wallis, Watts, 


which, from its undefined boundary, may | 
amalgamate with, or be included in, most | 


of the foregoing, for they generally re- | 


cognize a “distinction in the divine na- 
ture.” 

For more than fifteen hundred years 
have Céristians been contending, often in 
blood—always in bitterness—about the 
“divinity of Christ,” and other points in 
theology. Most of the sects alluded to 


are agreed aus to his divinity; -but they | not believe that there are amongst all 


it not then greatly to be deplored, that the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting should have formally sanctioned 
the publication of a work, which, howev- 
er pure the motives of its author, is calcu- 
lated to scatter the seeds of controversy, 
and agitate the peaceful regions of the 
West? A controversy which has nei- 
ther points nor limits, nor bowels of chari- 
ty. A controversy always fatal to the 
peace of the Church, and to the gospel 
of Christ, which breathes nothing but 
good will to men. 

The author lays great stress on ofin- 
ions: “Great is the importance,” he says, 
“of opinions”: and one object of this work, 
he informs us, is to prevent “diversity of 
opinion” in religious society. But is uni- 


| formity in religious opimions attainable? 


I leave it to history to answer this ques- 
tion. Inquisitions, and dungeons, the rack 


| and the gibbet, and the stake, have done 
Miller, Stuart, and Gurney ; the last of i 


their utmost, and failed. Ten thousand 
volumes, the collected Aead work of as 
many theologians, have been written in 
vain. After this, it would be nothing 
short of a miracle were a pamphlet of 


| fifty pages to effect the object! Theim- 
i portance of an opinion depends wholly on 


| the relation which that opinion-bears to 


jractice. Cannot men of ofposite opin- 


ions be saved? Are not religious opinions 


| various almost to infinity, and yet do we 


differ as to the measure and the manner | 


of it. 


Creeds, and confessions of faith, al- | 


most withont number, have grown out of | 


these speculations, and the further they 


have gone beyoud the limits of all human | 


knowledge, and human experience—the | 
more mysterious and intangible the prop- , 


ositions to the understanding and common 
sense of mankind, the more sacred and es- 
sential they have been deemed. 

One single sect there is that has hither- 
to dipped but little into these mysteries, 


and has been contented to remain igno- 


rant of theology: and without a creed, or 
a confession of faith, has risked its salva- 
tion on the practical, and experimental 
parts of religion. The result has been 
that the members cf this sect, have re- 
mained for nearly two centuries, more 


harmoniously united together than any | 


these, some that will be accepted at last— 
gathered from the north, south, east, and 
west? Great then is the importance cf 


practice. Wrong opinion may have slain 


its thousands, but wrong practice has slain 
its millions. There can be no merit in 
adopting any opinion implicitly: itis no- 
thing better than speculation ; so are all 
opinions that are not bottomed on our own 
personal knowledge and experience. 
When we travel beyond these limits, we 
are in the airy regions of speculation, 
which is defined to be “a mental scheme 
not reduced to practice.” 

“There was none of the doctrines of 
our Saviour,” says an ancient writer,* 
“ calculated for the gratification of men’s 
idle curiosities, the busying, and amusing 


* Archbishop of York, 1724. 
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them with airy and useless speculations ; 
much less were they intended for an exer- 
eise of our credulity, or a trial how far we 
eould bring our reason to submit to our 
faith”—*they all had an immediate rela- 
tion to practice, and were the genuine 
principles and foundation, upon which all 
human and divine virtues were naturally 
to be superstructed.” 
NO SPECULATOR. 


MISSIONS. 
Missionaries among the Indians. 


“The statements contained in the fol- 


lowing communication, are from a source |) 


en which we can place the fullest de- 
pendence. Several persons in this city 
are well acquainted with the writer. He 
resides, moreover, in the same county 
where the Indian tribes, referred to in his 
eommunication, are located, and has been 
apprised of the necessity of having the 
facts weli authenticated. —PAil. Ree.” 


“ Messrs. Editors—Your exposure of ) 


the Serampore Missionaries having tend- 
ed much to enlighten the public in rela- 
tion to those men, I am induced to present 
the following statement of facts respect- 
ing Missionaries at home; leaving your 
readers to make their own comments. 

“T shall speak of the Vew Stocktrid ve, 
Erothertown and Oneida tribes of Indians, 
all located in the county of Oneida, state 
ef New-York. . 

“New STocksRIDGE Inprtans.—The 


was John Sargeant, who settled among 
them in 1734. He was succeeded in 1751, 
by the Rey. Jonathan Edwards, who hav- 
ing had a misunderstanding with his con- 
gregation at Northampton, (Mass.) and 
being unable to effect a reconciliation, was 
galled to preach freace to the Indians, un- 
til he hada greater call, and was made 


President of the College in New Jersey. 


A Mr. West, who resigned soon after, 
succeeded Mr. Edwards, and then the 
place was supplied by John Sargeant, the 
present incumbent, and a descendant of 
the first Sargeant. 

“Thus you will perceive, there has 
been a regular supply of Missionaries to 
hese Indians for ninety years! But not- 


| 


} 


| 


withstanding their efforts, I make the as- 
sertion without the fear of contradiction, 
that with the exception of two or three 
families, and those not under the Mission- 
ary influence, there is not a more disso- 
lute, vagabond race on the continent, than 
the same New Stockbridge Indians. I 
have John Sargeant’s own words, that ex- 
cepting a female of whom I shall speak 
hereafter, there is not a personin the 
tribe but will get drunk. 


“ This John Sargeant has received frona 
the Society in Boston, for propagating the 
Gospel among the Indians and others in 
North America, $210 per annum; and 
from the Society at Edinburgh, (Scot- 
land) for frofagating Christian knovwl- 
edge, 50/. sterling per annum ; making im 


| the whole, $432 22 cents; which with 


other charges during his Mission of about 
fifty years, will amount to near $30,000 ; 
to this add the expense of his predeces- 
sors, and I presume the whole will not 
fall short of $50,000. ‘This disinterested 
Missionary obtained from the Indians a 
gift of six hundred and forty acres of their 


_ best land, worth at this moment, were it 


uncultivated, $18 per acre-—He and his 
son, by their intrigues, contrived, more 
over, to get possession of two hundred 
and fifty acres more, a few years since, at 
$2 per acre, worth at the time $15, in- 
stead of $2; and I cannot find that it ever 
was paid for at any price In thistwo 
hundred and fifty acre lot, was an afifile 
orchard of nearly one hundred acres, be- 


ae » $s | longing to the tribe, the only orchard they 
first Missionary to the New Stockbridges, sins y 


had, and which they never intended he 
should have ; but by his ingenuity he suc- 
ceeded in getting it.* 


“J have conversed with every individ- 
ual (four) of the present, and two of the 
former Superintendents for the Indiang 
and the Indians’ present and former at- 


—_ 


“* It is not surprising, that among all 
the tribes of Indians where our Missiona- 
ries go and establish schools, they find it 
so difficult to do away an impression on 
the minds of the natives, taat the princi- 
pal object of the Missionaries in coming 
among them is to get their lands, and that 


_acharge will be made out against them 


hereafter for all the expenses of ttic 
schools.” Reformer. 
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torneys, all appointed by the state, and | 


all respectable leading members of socie- | of one of the tribe, the female mentioned 


ty, resident within a few miles of the | 
tribe, and it is their «nanimous opinion, | 
that for the last twenty years, the labours | 
ef the Missionaries have been of mo ser- i 
vice, and that for the last ten years, much | 
worse than useless. 

“ By his flattering accounts, J: Sargeant | 
has duped those Missionary Societies to 1 
continue his pay, notwithstanding the Re- | 
port of Drs. Morse and Belknap, who vi- | 
sited the Indians in 1796 ; in which Re- | 
port, speaking of the Oneidas, they say— | 
‘they found nothing of Christianity but | 
the name. At the last communion only | 
one attended, and of the men, there were 
enly three or four of a sober character.’ 

“The Missionary Family have contriv- | 
ed to handle the Indian moneys, always | 
taking good care to be well paid for the 
least and every service they perform ; and 
although often solicited by the Indians, | 
they have never taken the pains to give 
satisfactory explanations of the disposal 
of those moneys.—It can be said with 
truth, that the tribe are but little less than 
the slaves of that family. 

“ My communication would be tedious- | 
ly long, were I to enter intoa detail of 
the chicanery of the Sargeants. ‘The 
present John Sargeant lived ameng | 
these New Stockbridge Indians forty-four | 
years, previously to their ever having | 
made a blanket. He not enly neglected | 
to instruct them in the useful arts, but 
used every argument to dissuade them | 

| 


from receiving such instruction from | 
others. A female of the Society of Friends, 
went and resided among ‘them, for the | 
purpose of instructing them in household } 

manufactures ; J. Sargeant, with the sa- 
gacity of a Jesuit, saw that her success | 
would be his downfall; and actually pro- | 
posed to hire her to move away. He re- 
sides on a high hill, about two miles from 
the principal settlement of Indians, and | 
visits them about once a week, which, he | 
has said, he does from the fear that some 
other Missionary would be sent to take 
his place. His congregation consists of 
about twenty members, such as they are, 
During the last session of the State Le- } 
gislature, his family made another at- t 
tempt to get a tract of the Indian lands; | 


_ Friends, near Philadelphia, their plans 


removed. 


| Report to the Governor of the state, re- 


few years past, has gradually become bet- 


grown worse. 


settled an exemplary family among thera 
_ to civilize and instruct them in agricul- 
ture and household manufactures. 


attend to their religious duties. 


| but owing to the intelligence and influence 


in the former part of this communication, 
who was educated by the Society of 


were frustrated and we begin to hope, 
that with the decline of the Missionary 
mania, this curse upon the tribe will be 


“Jn 1819, the Superintendents in their iM 


specting the Indians, say : 
“*Experience has taught us, by long 


having lived in their that 


examples of piety, industry, and econo- 
my, are more wanted among them than 
preaching. And we are happy in being 
able to state, that the condition of the 
Brothertown Indians in particular, for a 


ter, while that of the Stockbridges has 
And it is gratifying to us, 


that a considerable number have, during 
the past year, among the Brothertowns, 


become religiously disposed under the 
influence of some of their own tribe.’ 

“The BRoTHERTOWNS Aave never had 
a Missionary. The Society of Friends 


The 
beneficial effects are very apparent ; ma- 
uy of their farms are well managed, they 
are well clothed, and in mest respects are 
respectable farmers. ‘They have twe 
preachers of their own tribe, and soberly 
Their 
condition is infinitely superior to either 
the Stockbridges or Oneidas. 

Tue Oneipa Inp1ans.—The first 
Missionary among them, was Samuel 
Kirkland, from Norwich, Connecticut, in 
1764: he was patronized by the Edin- 
burgh Society and Harvard College in 
conjunction. He obtained a donation from 


_ the Indians of more than two thousand 


five hundred acres of their best lands, and 
inferior to none in the state. Such was. 
his conduct, and so unfavourable the re- 
port of Drs. Morse and Belknap, that the 
Scotch Society dismissed him from their 
service, after having squandered their 
money upon him for about twenty-five 
years. He is deceased, and I wish not to 
disturb his ashes, nor aselessly hurt the 
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SLAVERY. 


feelings of his After his 
death, in 1808, the Worthern Missionary 
Society sent Wm. Jenkins to supply the 
vacancy. Jenkins’s conduct was unsatis- 
factory to the Indians; they remonstra- 
ted against him, and he was removed in 
1816, not having succeeded in getting 
hold of any of their lands. Eleazer Wil- 
liams, a half blood Iroquois, who was ve- 
ry busy in remonstrating agaiust Jenkins, 
was sent by Bishop Hobart, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, as his succes- 
sor. This Williams at first promised fair, 
but like other hirelings, his own pecunia- 
ry interests got the ascendency, and by 
Management and intrigue he got fifteen 
hundred dollars worth of their lands. All 
parties, Pagan and Christian, united 
against him, in an animated and well writ- 


ten remonstrance to the Bishop, dated | 


22th Nov.: 1821, and published in Plain 
Truth andin the Reformer. 


“I intended to have given a detail of 
the management and morals of the Mis- 


sionaries, one and all ; but I forbear the | 


disgusting tale. 

“Close observations made by visiters 
and others, lead to the unanimous conclu- 
sion, that those natives, whom the Mis- 
sionaries pretend to have Christianized, 
are more dissolute, debauched and cor- 
rupt, in every sense of these words, than 
those they are pleased to term Pagans: 
thus making those whom they frose/yte 
two-fold more the children of hell than be- 


_ fore. The Oneidas were a powerful tribe, 
and it would seem that the greatest effect | 


produced by our bigotted Missionaries, 
has been to create a Christian and a Pa- 
gan farty—a division, the source of more 
unhappiness and bitterness among them, | 


than all the other causes combined, and 


mot excepting the curse of intoxication. 
The country bordering on the Indian Re- 
serves is very fertile—as handsomely cul- 
tivated as any of the interior of, this state, 
and also inhabited by as intelligent a pop- 
ulation; to every one of whom, who 
knows any thing of this subject, I appeal 
for a confirmation of what I have writ- 
ten. 


“The contrast, on comparing the Bro- 
thertowns without any Missionary, with 
tire Steckbridges and Oneidas with their 


| 
| 


Rating, is as glaringly in favour of 
the former, as the meridian sun when 
contrasted with the mantle of night. 

“It is becoming an almost universal be- 
lief in these parts, that every Missionary 
who goes among the Indians, goes with 
the speculative motive of bettering his 
condition ; and the first step which he 
generally.takes, is to gaina party to act 
for him, in opposition to the others; thus 
at once sowing the seeds of religious hate, 
(the most rancorous of all hate,) and strife 
and discord prevail, where unity, love, 
and peace had dwelt before. 

“ Although the picture of Missionaries 
which has here becn presented, may pos- 
sess a more than ordinary sable hue, I am 
induced to think, if all hireling missiona- 
ries and priests were stripped of their 
masks, they would appear in a very dis- 
paraging light—And that notwithstand- 
ing their flaming accounts of evangelizing 
the heathen, and building up the king- 
dom of Christ, the benefit of their labours, 
if properly estimated, would, to say the 
least, award to them no pay. 

“To such a& feel interested in the ex- 
amination of the missionary delusion, I 
would recommend the perusal of ‘ Brown’s 
History of Missions,’ so as to compare 
the glowing prospects constantly held up 
to the patrons of their schemes, with the 
final results which time has but too faith- 
fully exhibited.” 


 SLAWERY. 


The following anecdote is related by 
Mr. Watson, in his very able defence of 
the Methodist Missions. He gives it on 
the authority of a pious Missionary, Mr. 
Gilgras, who was an eye witness of the 
facts, and I pity the insensibility of the 
man who can read it without emotion. 

« A master of slaves, who lived near ug, 
in Kingston, Jamaica, exercised his bar- 
barities on a Sabbath morning, while we 
were worshipping God in the chapel ; and 
the cries of the female sufferers have fre- 
quently interrupted us in our devotions. 
But there was no redress for them or for 
us. Thisman wanted money, and one of 


the female slaves having two fine chil- 
dren, he sold one of them, and the chil 
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“ 


was torn from her maternal] affection. In 
the agony of herfeeling, she made a hid- 
eous howling, and for that crime was flog- 
ged. Soon after he sold the other child. 
This turned her heart within her, and im- 
pelled her into a kind of madness. She 
howled night and day in the yard; tore 
her hair; ran up and down the streets 
and the parade, rending the heavens with 
cries, and literally watering theearth with 
her tears— Da wicked massa Jew, he | 
sell my children. Will no Buckra massa | 
pity negar? Whatmedo? Me no have 
one child.’ As she stood before the win- 
dow, she said, lifting up her hands to- | 
wards heaven, ‘My massa, do, my massa | 
Minister, pity me, my heart do so,” (sha- | 
king herself violently) ‘my heart do so | 
because me have no child; me go to mas- | 
sa house, in massa yard, and in my hut, | 
and me no see ’em.’ And then her cry | 
went up to God.” —[ Stevens, on West In- | 
dia Slavery. 


| 

Maryland Slave Trade. | 


“Where is the difference in principle, 
between the purchase and transportation 
of slaves here, and on the African coast ? 
—I boldly challenge any one to shew it. 
Some have been bought with money, and 
some kidnapped, in Africa :—and so they 
have been here. Certain persons make 
ita business to carry on the traffic in hu- 
man fiesh, in Africa:—and so they do 
here. Husbands are frequently separa- 
ted trom their wives, and parents from 
their children, in Africa :—and so they 
are here. They have regular establish- 


ments and strong enclosures for the safe | 
keeping of their fettered and manacled | 
victims, until vessels are in readiness to 
receive them, on the coast of Africa :— 
and we have several similar establish- 
ments in and near this city! Yes, the 
high-souled people of this country, whose 
monuments attest their devotedness. to 
Freedom, quietly suffer an abominable 
and guilty traffic in human flesh and 
blood to be carried on under their own 
eyes! Why does not the Ballot Box | 
speak out, intones of thunder '—W hy is 
the Press ‘as silent as the grave” Why 
have we not Societies iy every county, 


whose business it should be to probe this 
fatal gangrene of moral and political cor- 
ruption, and expose to the public view 
the putrifying mass, in all its rottenness ? 
Our minds are so completely occupied im 
planning and executing benevolent pro- 
jects in other lands, that we have no lei- 
sure to think of our own situation. For- 
eign benevolent operations now engross 
our whole attention, while a state of 
things, equally as deplorable as ever curs- 
ed a nation, and toremedy which, calls for 
our united exertions, exist among our- 
selves. We are fairly playing the part 
of a furious fanatic, whose eyes were so 
continually and resolutely directed to- 
wards heaven, that he neglected the du- 
ties of his station ufion earth, and instead 
of obtaining a crown of happiness in the 
blessed mansion of Paradise, found him- 
self, at last, in the region of hell! Let 
us talk no more about our religion and be- 
nevolence, while we tolerate in the boson 
of our country a traffic so fell as this.” 


Christian Inguirer. 


A Confession of 
THS CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


Which was made at Constantinople, in the 
year 1585, by one who, being complain- 
ed of as a great heretic, gave this an- 
swer and reason of his faith, to some 
Latin and Greek Christians, as also to 
several Jews and Turks that were pre- 
sent. 


“ We believe that there is One first of 
all things—which comprehends them all 
—which cannot be comprehended of any. 
That there isone cause and one essence 
of all things that have a being; one Su- 
preme Good, which we call God—whom 
we know in this mind, and honour in 
speech: showing, by goodness and well 
doing, that we are the children of our fa- 
ther, the Supreme Good. 

“ We believe in one Jesus Christ, who 
is the perfect example and pattern of the 
children of God—whom we are to follow 
in patient suffering of the creature, and in 
love to our neighbour, and so become tem- 
pies of his Spirit—where the only divine 
worship which is acceptable te God, the 


» highest Good, is well doing. 
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We believe also in the Holy Ghost, 
when we feel the operative power of this 
highest good in ourselves. We are all in 
the communion of Christ, and they who 
enjoy this communion are born again into 
this power, and thereby deified, being 
raised above nature to a state of incorrup- 
tion and immortality,*and by this means 
become instruments of the endless glory 
of God. 

“ Without holding these things none can 
have a true or right faith. 

* Question. Why were you born? 

Answer. For God’s good will. 

Q. For what end were you born ? 

A. For the glory of God. 

Q. What is your religion ? 

A. Well-doing. 

Q. What is your profession ? 

A. Our own nothingness. 

Q. What is your comfort? 

A. God’s almightiness. 

Q. What is your prayer ? 

A. To be resigned and will-less. 

Q. What is your life ? 

A. God’s goodness. 

Q. What is your death ? 

A. A translation into the glory of God. 

Q. What do you hold among so many 
religions as are in the world? 

A. We believe of God in goodness ; we 
think of our neighbour in love, and meanly 
ef ourselves. 

Q. Are you baptized ? 

A. Yes, and are yet willing to be bap- 
tized. 

Q. Wherewithal ? 

A. With water, which the moving of 
the spirit of God drives from our hearts, 
through our eyes, and incorporates in his 
love, at times, when it seems good unto 
Q. Do you celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 

r? 
yt Yes; many times and oft. 

Q. In what church or communion? 

A. Inthe church or communion of God. 

Q. What do you hold of Christ’s body 
—what is his flesh and blood ? 

A. Christ’s flesh is a constant enduring 
patience, and his blood is a divine, opera- 
tive, living love; where this flesh is pos- 
sessed in patience, and where this blood 
lives in love, there is the true communion 
‘ef the true body of Jestfs Christ. This 


suffering flesh, and this living blood of 
Christ, makes us children of God, and by 
meansthereof we have communion with 
the son of Godthe substance and good 
nature of God comes into us, and that can- 
not be without transubstantiation, or a 
change and destruction of our evil nature. 

VY. Have you no other sacraments or 
ceremonies than these ? 

A. The forementioncd we will very 
willingly observe and celebrate with you, 
if so it seem good unto you, and what other 
may be besides these, we will wholly leave 
to yourselves for to avoid disputes. And 
so Itake my leave of you.” 


London—Printed 1711. Philadelphia 
Reprinted 1793. Again refirinted 1825. 
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Extract from the sermons 


of modern 
Calvinists. 


“The happiness of the elect in heaven 
will in part consist in witnessing the tor- 
ments of the damned in hell, and among 
these it may be their own children, pa- 
rents, husbands, wives, and friends on 
earth. 

“One part of the business of the blessed 
is to celebrate the doctrine of reprobation. 
While the decree of reprobation is exter- 
nally executing on the vessels of wrath, 
the smoke of their torment will be eter- 
nally ascending in the view of the vessels 
of mercy, who instead of taking the part 
of those miserable objects, will say amen, 
alleluia, praise the Lord. It concerns 
therefore all the expectants of heaven te 
anticipate this trying scene, and ask their 
hearts whether they are not on the Lord’s 
side, and can praise him for reprobating as 
well as electing love.”——Eimmons’ ser. xvi. 

“When thev (i. e.the Saints) shall see 
how great the misery is from which God 
hath saved them, and how great a differ- 
ence he hath made between their state and 
the state of others who were by nature, 
and perhaps by frractice, no more sinful 
and ill-deserving than they, it will give 
them more a sense of the wonderfulness of* 
God’s grace to them. Livery time they 
look upon the damned, it will excite im 
them a lively and admiring sense of the 
grace of God in making them s0 te differ. 
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The sight of hell torments willexalt the 
happiness of the saints forever.”—Jbid. 
Ser. 

“The saints in glory will be far more 
sensible how dreadful the wrath of God 
is, and will better understand how terrible 


the sufferings of the damned are, yet this | 


will be no occasion of grief to them but 
rejoicing. They will not be sorry for the 


damned ; it will cause no uneasiness or | 


dissatisfaction to them, but on the con- 
trary when they see this sight it will oc- 
casion rejoicing and excite them to joyful 
praises.” —Ldwards’ Practical Ser. xxii, 


ApoTHEGM.—* In Eternity there is no- 


ther gained or lost forever. In time, there 
js an Eternity to gain, oran Eternity to 
lose. Notan instant here but tells in the 
account hereafter. Life places you in that 
pregnant crisis, between a world of mourn- 
ing and a world of joy.” 


From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 
A HYMN. 


‘The groves were God’s first temples 
ere man learned 


‘Yo hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, | 
. And spread the roof above them,—ere he 


tramed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 


‘The sound of anthems; in the darkling | 


wood, 

Amidst the cool ‘and silence, he knelt 
down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn 
thanks 


And supplication. For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences, 

‘That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high 
in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and form 
the sound 

i the invisible breath that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole o’er him, and 
bowed 


His spirit with the thought of boundless | 


ower 

And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

pate: we in the world’s riper years, ne- 
elect 

God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

‘Phat our frail hands have raised. Let 
mc, at beast, 


_ Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 


Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
| Acceptance in His ear. 


! Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 


Father, thy hand 


_ Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou 
didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith, rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in 

thy sun, 

_ Budded, and shook their green leaves ia 

i thy breeze, 


i 


| And shot towards heaven. The century- 


living crow 
| Whose birth was in their tops, grew old 


| and died 


| Among their branches, till at last they 
stood, 


' As now they stand, mas 
thing to gain: nothing to lose. All is ei- ad y sy and tall and 


dark, 
_ Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. Here are 
seen 

No et of man’s pomp or pride ;—ne 

silks 

Rustle, no jewels shine, nor envious eyes 

Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 


form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here— 
thou fill’st 

| The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 

Tn music ;—thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the 

place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ;—the barky trunks, 
the ground, 
_ The fresh moist ground, are all instinct 
with thee. 

Here is continual worship ; nature, here, 
In the tranquility that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and von clear spring, that, ’midst 
its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong 
roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
all good it does. Thou hast not 
| left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shadeg, 
_ Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strengthy 


and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty 
oak— 
By whose immoveable stem I stand ang 


seem 

Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all the proud old world. beyond the- 
deep, 

wore hiscrownasloftily ashe 

| corenal ef leaves with: 

whi 


_'The_boast of our vain race to change the 
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Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at | 


his roct 
Is beauty, such as blooms-not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest 
flower, 
With — breath, and look so like a 
smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless 
mould, 
An emanation from the Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul ot this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me, when I 
think 
©f the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 


_ Forever. Written on thy worksI read 


The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo! all grow old and die—but see, again, 

How on the faltering footsteps of decay 

Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful 

outh 

In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 

Wave not less proudly that their ances- 
tors 

Moulder beneath them. Oh, there is not 
lost 

One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom 


et, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy, Death—yea—seats 
himself : 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms and 
smiles, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For hecame 
forth 
From _ own bosom, and shall have no 
en 


There have been holy men who hid 
themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they 
outlived 


The generation born with them, nor || 


seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ;—and there have been holy 


men 

Who deemed it were not well to pass life 
thus. 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in thy presence re-assure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The — at thy plainer footsteps 


And tremble and are still. Oh God! 
: when thou 


Dost the world with tempests, sett’st 


on 
T a with falling thunderbolts, or 
st 

With all the waters of the firmament 

The swift dark whirlwind that uproots 
the woods 

And ia the villages; when, at thy 
call, 

bear the great deep and throws him- 
se 


Upon the continent and overwhelms 

its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy 

His ride, and lays his strifes and iollies 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need the 
wrath 

Of the mad unchained clements to teach 

Whorulesthem. Ee it ours to meditate 

In these shades thy milder majesty, 

And, to the beautiful order of thy works, 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
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